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pactly cross-legged on the floor, with arms folded on his
breast, his shoulders balanced a little forward, his chin
lifted and his head drawn slightly backward by a cord
which was fastened in the braids of his hair and ran up-
ward at an angle to the wall behind him. In this case,
the strain was not great. The cord itself was not heavy.
A hard tug would have broken it. But it sufficed to hold
his head fixed in position. His tilted chin made me think
of the iron clamps that I had known as a child in old-
fashioned photographers' galleries, and it seemed to me
that they might have served the purpose almost as well
as the cord.

The Rufai sheik led us back to the reception hall and
left us to rest for an hour or two. We dozed on the hard
divans, and later dinner was brought to us. It turned out
to be the goat stew which the Melewi had predicted
with a marked lack of enthusiasm, but we had it all to our-
selves and did not fare too badly, since it contained the
entire liver, which is always tender and delicious.

When we were conducted that night to the tekkeh
hall, where the ritual ceremony was commencing, it was
like stepping back a thousand years in time and space*
The Sheik el Melewi at my side, although in outward
garb himself an esoteric figure of the East, suddenly be-
came as familiar and wholesomely commonplace as any
friend in New York. It was a great comfort. For there
was absolutely nothing else that seemed even remotely
connected with the sane, safe twentieth-century world.
Even the iron lamps which flared and smoked in their
brackets along the wall were flat, bulbous, wrongly
shaped. The hall was stone, rectangular, some forty feet
long and nearly; as wide, low^roofed, murky. A gnarled